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look outward over the race of men to which they belong, 
while thinking " This is mine," they whisper solemnly, ad- 
dressing now, on the other hand, that vast human brother- 
hood, " to be used in thy service because thou hast given it to 
me?' From this attitude we can still justify private property. 

W. L. Sheldon. 
St. Louis. 



THE EFFECTS OF HIS OCCUPATION UPON 
THE PHYSICIAN. 

What influence, if any, is exerted upon the mental faculties 
and moral qualities of members of the medical profession by 
the special education which they have received, and the pe- 
culiar nature of their work ? This is the question to which 
an answer is requested by the International Journal of 
Ethics, and it is one which it is much easier to ask than to 
reply to. It has, however, been answered, more or less di- 
rectly, by many physicians, in the form of orations, eulogies, 
and valedictory addresses ; and, from one point of view, there 
is nothing to be said in addition to what is contained in " The 
Man as Doctor," by Dr. E. W. Emerson, and in " The Con- 
duct of the Medical Life," by Dr. Weir Mitchell. In this 
paper, therefore, physicians will find no new ideas. The body 
of men constituting what the world in general knows as " the 
medical profession" is by no means a homogeneous one in any 
respect, physically, mentally, or morally, and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any general statement as 
to the characteristics of this body to which it would not be 
easy to find exceptions, not merely as to individuals, but as to 
groups of individuals. The general practitioner or family 
doctor is subjected to influences, and has interests, which are 
somewhat different from those which affect the specialist, the 
investigator and teacher, or the medical official ; and while 
opportunity and circumstance have no doubt much to do in 
determining to which of these careers a medical man finally 
devotes himself, yet his own personal characteristics, tastes, 
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and ambitions also exercise a powerful effect upon his choice. 
The subject may be conveniently divided into the effects pro- 
duced by the study of medicine prior to entering upon prac- 
tice, and those due to continued practice after graduation. 

At the present time the influence which the study of medi- 
cine, prior to the taking of the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
exerts upon the mental and moral character of those who en- 
gage in it, is much less peculiar and special than it was in 
former times. This is due in part to a marked rise in the 
standards of medical education, but chiefly to the change 
which has occurred in the education and modes of thinking 
of the public at large. 

Taken as a whole, the young men who now begin the study 
of medicine have a better preliminary education, are more 
intent on their work, and have better manners and habits than 
had the students of forty or fifty years ago. 

The most important fact in this connection is that the great 
majority of fairly educated people of the present day are more 
or less familiar with the views of scientific and philosophical 
thinkers upon certain main ethical and religious questions, — 
questions which in general outline, though not in details, are 
much the same as those which have occupied the minds of the 
best thinkers of the race for at least two thousand years, — and 
while many do not agree with the conclusions, tacit or ex- 
pressed, which may be said to represent the prevailing opinion 
of the present day, yet they are by no means so horrified by 
these conclusions, or so angry with those who hold them, as 
they would be if these ideas were less well known to them. 

But the conclusions of modern science and philosophy upon 
ethical and religious matters are in many respects those of 
the best educated and most independent discoverers and 
thinkers among medical men of former times, and this fact is 
largely due to the educational influence which has been ex- 
erted upon the great majority of teachers and writers of all 
schools, and of all professions, by the workers in the bio- 
logical sciences during the present century, and especially 
during the last forty years. In almost every issue of the 
daily press men now read statements and comments which 
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would have caused more or less trouble to their authors an 
hundred years ago, on the ground of their supposed irre- 
ligious tendency. There is no general demand at present that 
a day of fasting and prayer be set apart in view of a threat- 
ened epidemic; and a person afflicted with insanity or epi- 
lepsy is not looked upon as an example of special punishment 
by Divine power for some sin, known or unknown. All this, 
however, was precisely the state of mind of physicians in 
former times. About two thousand years ago some un- 
known Greek physician, educated in the school of Hippoc- 
rates, wrote a treatise on " The Sacred Disease," that is to say, 
on epilepsy, in which he begins as follows : 

" It appears to me to be no more divine nor more sacred than other dis- 
eases, but has a natural cause from which it originates like other affections. . . . 
And they who first referred this disease to the gods appear to me to have been 
just such persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now 
are, who give themselves out as being very religious, and as knowing more than 
other people." 

We may be sure that such teaching as this was not popular 
among the priests of ^Esculapius, nor among those who be- 
lieved in demoniacal possession, and it is easy to understand 
how the very old proverb " Ubi tres medici, duo athei," arose 
and met with general acceptance. In the first sentence of the 
" Religio Medici," Sir Thomas Browne refers to this as " the 
general scandal of my profession," and goes on to say that 
this, with the natural course of his studies and the indiffer- 
ence of his behavior and discourse in matters of religion, 
neither violently defending nor opposing, are " circumstances 
that might persuade the world I have no religion at all," 
which, however, he denies, and says, " I am of that reformed 
new cast religion wherein I dislike nothing but the name." 

The young man of the present generation who is well pre- 
pared to begin a special course of medical study, has already 
had experience of the doubts and questionings which in 
Browne's time came later, and, in part, as the result of such 
study; and will discuss the questions of the existence of the 
devil as a distinct personage, or of the verbal inspiration of 
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Scripture, or of the evolution of man, without any idea that 
in so doing he is guilty of irreverence or impiety. 

Those who in past times have devoted themselves to the 
ethics of their fellow-men, and to the annunciation and inter- 
pretation of the views and wishes of the Ruler of the Universe 
with regard to human conduct and human affairs, including 
the clerical profession of all churches and creeds, have always 
been doubtful about the orthodoxy of the medical profession ; 
and this is probably due in part to the fact that from at least 
four hundred years before the birth of Christ physicians have 
had a code of ethics of their own, the precepts of which are 
independent of any particular form of religious belief or mode 
of worship. This code, as embodied in what is known as the 
Hippocratic oath, is as follows : 

" I swear by Apollo the physician, and jEsculapius, and Health, and All-heal, 
and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my ability and judgment, I 
will keep this Oath and this stipulation — to reckon him who taught me this Art 
equally dear to me as my parents, to share my substance with him, and relieve 
his necessities, if required; to look upon his offspring on the same footing as my 
own brothers, and to teach them this Art, if they shall wish to learn it, without fee 
or stipulation ; and that by precept, lecture, and every other mode of instruction, 
I will impart a knowledge of the Art to my own sons and those of my teachers, 
and to disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according to the law of medi- 
cine, but to none others. I will follow that system of regimen which, according 
to my ability and judgment, I consider for the benefit of my patients, and abstain 
from whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I will give no deadly medicine 
to any one if asked, nor suggest any such counsel ; and in like manner I will 
not give to a woman a pessary to produce abortion. With purity and with holi- 
ness I will pass my life and practise my Art. I will not cut persons laboring 
under the stone, but will leave this to be done by men who are practitioners of 
this work. Into whatever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of 
the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and corruption ; 
and, further, from the seduction of females or males, of freemen and slaves. 
Whatever, in connection with my professional practice or not in connection with 
it, I see or hear in the life of men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will 
not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept secret. While I continue 
to keep this Oath unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the prac- 
tice of the Art, respected by all men in all times ! But should I trespass and 
violate this Oath, may the reverse be my lot !" 

It will be seen that this is a series of promises which may 
be made by a man of any, or of no, religion, and that it con- 
tains no reference to any form of worship, to a future state of 
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existence, or to what we usually include under the term " su- 
pernatural." It is true that it invokes the gods as witnesses, 
and failure in business as a penalty, but it cannot be said to 
rest upon any divine sanction, or to be more than a formal 
distinct promise to do, or to refrain from doing, certain things. 
The feature of it which the author or authors evidently con- 
sidered most essential was the formation of a special guild or 
body of men, bound to each other as a brotherhood, and 
having certain secrets which were not to be communicated to 
others. 

For the rest, the production of an abortion, the performance 
of an operation of lithotomy, and the divulging of information 
with regard to patients, are placed on an equal footing as 
things not to be done. 

This primitive code of ethics, the first of all those which 
have been established for men engaged in any particular occu- 
pation, has been expanded greatly within the last hundred 
years by the adoption of the principle : do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you ; but with the understand- 
ing that by " others" is meant especially " other physicians." 

The word "profession," as applied to medicine, refers to the 
existence of a body of men who profess, or publicly claim, 
that they have special knowledge, the result of which, in the 
shape of advice and, in some cases, of manual skill, they offer 
to the public. It is understood that the relations which a pro- 
fessional man holds to his clients, to his professional brethren, 
and to the public at large, are somewhat different from those 
which exist among laborers, mechanics, and tradesmen. Some 
of the requirements based upon these relations, — such as the 
really having the special knowledge and skill claimed, and 
the obligation of secrecy as regards the affairs of his clients, — 
are truly ethical ; others are merely matters of custom and 
manners, and pertain to etiquette rather than to ethics. 

For example, it is a fundamental principle of professional 
etiquette that it is improper to ask the public or individuals 
to give one employment, except in so far as such a request is 
implied in a simple notice, giving name, profession, and office- 
hours. As I have said elsewhere, — 
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" The ordinary forms of business competition, by advertising the qualities of 
one's wares, or cheap prices, or by calling attention to superior results obtained, 
are not permitted to the professional man, so far as the public is concerned. He 
not only may, but should, publish accounts of his work when this involves any- 
thing new and useful to his profession, because this is for their benefit; but such 
publication should be made in a professional journal, and not in the daily press, 
because in the latter it would be practically an advertisement." 

There is nothing essentially immoral or unethical in adver- 
tising, so long as the truth is adhered to ; but when a physi- 
cian subscribes to, and agrees to abide by, the regulations of 
a certain code which, among other things, forbids such adver- 
tising, it then becomes unethical to break such agreement. 
This is the reason why codes are framed ; — in order to exercise 
a certain amount of compulsion upon those who subscribe to 
them. Obedience to such a code becomes a habit, and pro- 
duces a disposition to consider all the prescriptions of the code 
as being in themselves ethical, or resting on ethical grounds ; 
and that any man who acts otherwise is acting wrongly and 
unethically, although he has never subscribed to the code, 
and is not bound by it. Many physicians gradually come to 
consider their code of medical etiquette as a sort of formula 
of religious faith, and are almost as much shocked at propo- 
sitions to change or to abandon any part of it as they would 
be at a suggestion to change the ten commandments, and 
perhaps it is well, upon the whole, that this should be the 
case. 

The occupation of a physician in general practice influences 
his habits in several ways. I will specify but a few. First, it 
tends to make him cautious in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Not only are the evil effects of excessive use of alcoholic 
fluids brought to his notice almost daily, but he knows that 
it is never safe for him to drink enough to cloud his judgment 
or to affect his speech or gait. He never knows but that he 
may be called the next moment to see an important case, and 
he does know that even a suspicion that he is under the 
influence of alcohol when thus called upon will seriously 
injure his business. In the second place, his work cultivates 
the habit of self-sacrifice. However much he may try to 
adjust his daily round to suit his own convenience, he must 
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continually obey calls which seriously interfere not only with 
his pleasures and social enjoyments, but with his comfort, and 
sometimes with his health. He must turn out from his com- 
fortable bed on cold and rainy nights ; he must miss his meals ; 
he must give up the little excursion which he had planned ; 
he cannot plead a headache, or a cold, or weariness, as a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining to obey a call from one of his 
patients. 

This self-sacrifice becomes habitual; he does not question, 
and doubt, and hesitate as to whether he might or might not 
properly refuse, but under ordinary circumstances simply 
obeys — and it does not even occur to him that there is any- 
thing specially praiseworthy in his doing so. 

It is a common idea that the practice of medicine tends to 
blunt the feelings — to make one less sympathetic with suf- 
fering, and also to induce a comparatively low view of human 
nature — owing to the many weaknesses, immoralities, and 
even crimes with which the physician necessarily becomes ac- 
quainted. It is true that the physician knows of many private 
skeletons carefully closeted, the existence of which the world 
does not suspect, and in this respect he is like a priest; but he 
also becomes acquainted with much self-sacrifice, devotion to 
duty, and love which is stronger than death, which are equally 
unknown to the public, and upon the whole I do not think 
that his work tends to the atrophy of his emotional faculties, 
although it may sometimes lead to their exercise in some- 
what special directions. He sees many cases in which what 
most people call vicious and even criminal manifestations 
appear to him to be largely due to physical abnormity or 
disease, cases of periodical drunkenness, of reckless licen- 
tiousness, of weakness of will-power, of morbid conscien- 
tiousness, and the like, for the evil tendencies and results of 
which he can hardly hold the persons mentally and morally 
responsible. It becomes natural to him to consider such 
manifestations with less aversion, and to be less severe in his 
condemnation of the individuals in whom they appear, than 
most people are inclined to do ; in other words, he becomes 
more charitable in his interpretation of motives. 
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The physician is called upon sometimes to decide very- 
difficult problems in the matter of giving truthful answers to 
the questions which are asked of him. In a certain number 
of cases the great majority of, if not all, physicians will 
decide that it is their duty to give a false answer, or at all 
events to give a false impression, — either for the purpose of 
avoiding the immediate danger to the life of the patient 
which a true statement to him might produce, or for the 
purpose of preserving secret certain information of which he 
has come into possession in the course of his professional 
work. I do not think that this tends to lower his standard 
of accuracy and truthfulness in other matters ; but it does 
tend to make him more independent of the literal verbalism of 
a creed, and more ready to rely on his own judgment in cer- 
tain ethical matters. On the other hand, much of the work 
of a physician tends to make him critically accurate in the 
observing and noting of phenomena, and in the application 
of remedies. The use of apparatus for counting, weighing, 
and measuring, which will give results independent of the 
personal equation of the user, is one of the characteristics 
of modern medicine. The doctor does not ask whether the 
patient has fever, but " what is his temperature ?" 

This habit of precision and accuracy is increased by the 
necessity for punctuality in the daily work of a busy physician. 
His appointments with his patients and with the physicians 
whom he is to meet in consultation must be kept if he is to 
succeed, and his time must be portioned by minutes. 

The fact that physicians serve the poor without pay, exer- 
cises a very considerable influence upon the development of 
their moral character. Undoubtedly much of this service in 
the earlier part of a physician's life is given for the sake of 
the experience which he thus obtains, but it is also true that 
the doing of this makes it a habit, and, as Dr. Weir Mitchell 
says, — 

" The virtues which grow to be thoughtlessly habitual are none the less virtues. 
We tell the truth, are honest, are just, or punctual because the qualities in ques- 
tion have grown to be a part of us. At last they exact no effort, involve no 
indecision, and above all, no self-praise." 
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The study and practice of medicine do not necessarily 
make a man virtuous, or honest, or a gentleman; in a few 
cases, as shown by the records of the courts, the special 
knowledge and opportunities of the physician may have led 
men to commit crimes which they would not have attempted 
if they had not been medical men, — but, fortunately, such 
cases are very rare. 

In the great majority of cases the special influence of the 
medical life of the present day is to broaden the views of the 
man who lives it, to make him independent in judgment; — 
rather sceptical as to the occurrence of the millennium in the 
near future; — quite incredulous as to the truth of the maxim 
that "all men are born free and equal;" — more inclined to 
consider and perform the immediate evident duty of the day 
and hour which lies just before him than to reflections upon 
the errors of other men ; — free from morbid fear of death, and 
of that which comes after death ; — and none the less a believer 
in the existence of a Supreme Being and in the fundamental 
principles of religion although he may not consider them 
capable of scientific demonstration. 

John S. Billings. 

Washington, D. C. 



THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

In a remarkable paper on " Moral Deficiencies as determin- 
ing Intellectual Functions," published in the July number of 
this Journal, the learned author has made a very interesting 
contribution to that famous discussion which was begun, ac- 
cording to a very respectable tradition, in the Garden of Eden, 
and which, in much more recent times, was continued in the 
incomparable conversation between Mephistopheles and the 
student in " Faust." Every thoughtful consideration of so in- 
teresting and momentous a question is welcome, and no reader 
can doubt the thoughtfulness, and in many ways the instruc- 
tiveness, of the admirably candid and fearless essay referred 
to. In attempting, as I shall here do, to explain some of the 



